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‘¢ REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


SPRING—AN EMBLEM OF YOUTH. . 
(Concluded from page 257.) 


I now proceed to make a number of remarks on the above 
comparison, or rather to draw a comparison of a different 
description, 

1. You have seen, my young friends, the beauty of Spring 
as an emblem of thebeauty of youth ; but I would now ob- 
serve togyou, that there is a beauty far surpassing these. 
Read the description ef the New Jerusalem in the 21st 
chapter of Revelations, in which the foundations of the wall 
are represented as “ garnished with all manner of precious 
stones,” ‘the gates to be made with pearls, the streets to 
be paved with pure gold, and a light far brighter than that 
of the sun, as forever shining upon it.” But not to insist on 
this kind of beauty, there is a beauty of mind, an holy and 
heavenly disposition far more excellent than any visible glo- 
ry. This isthe beauty of angels—the glory of Heaven. It 
is a beauty which God beholds with infinite complacence, 
It is his own blessed image enstamped upon the human soul : 
* transcendent beauty ! charms that rise above this world, 
and'in blest angels kindle love.” Do you not wish to 
sess this beauty ? to be adorned with this heavenly excel- 
Vor. VI. No 9. 25 












































which Solomon left on them all. 


290 Spring—An Emblem of Youth. 
lence? Then set your affections on things above : love what 
is lovely ; and do what God requires. 

2. There is a pleasuse far superior to that of Spring or of 
Youth. There is a joy and peace dwelling in the Chris- 
tian’s breast, which is hidden from all the rest of the world: 
an approving conscience ; a contented mind ; a heart glow- 
ing with divine love ; and a hope full of immortality. Oh, 
what are the pleasures of the ball-room compared to these ! 
how insipid! how unsatisfying! and how short lived! 
What are the pleasures of the miser and the sensualist ? 
What are the pleasures of the great and honourable ? the 
pleasures of kings and conquerors? Read the inscription 
How frequently have 
young converts declared, that they have enjoyed more true 
happiness in one religious meeting, or one season of devo- 
tion, than all they ever enjoyed in the pleasures of the world. 
Surely “the ways of religion are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” At God’s right hand is fulness 
of joy.” 

3. There is a knowledge far moreimportant than human 
science, than the knowledge of men and books. ‘Though 
knowledge of this kind is important, and by no means to be 
condemned ; yet, without holiness, it will, in the future 
world, only increase the capacity for suffering. But “to 
know God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, is eternal 
life.” This kind of knowledge will not elate the mind with 
pride. It will lead to usefulness here, and to endless bles- 
sedness hereafter. Seek then, my young friends, to obtain 
this knowledge. Search the Scriptures ; study your own 
hearts ; and humbly look to God for the enlightening influ- 
ence of his spirit. 

4. There is a hope infinitely more vaiuable than the hope 
of worldly good ; a hope founded on a heart reconciled te 
God and a life conformed to his will. Such a hope wilt 
never disappoint. It will support the mind under the hea- 
viest afflictions. It isan anchor to the soul amidst all the 
stormy billows of life. It keeps it calm and serene. It is 
a sure and permanent support. It pierces the veil that hides 
futurity trom our view, and brings Heaven down to earth. 
It lights the traveller thro’ the dark valley, and is then swal- 
lowed up in boundless fruition. Qh, how valuable is such 
a hope! Is it not worth seeking for? Is it not worth striving 
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or ? Will you not be willing to give up sia for it? ‘This is 
all God requires. H- requires you to give up nothing but 
sin. The moment you do this, you are eutitled to this 
glorious hope. Ye anxious, trembling sinners, Is not this 
reasonable Can you expect te go to Heaven without doing 
this? And can you expect to enjoy a confortable hope ot 
going there without doing it? ‘Bow then to King Jesus, 
and all is yours. : 

5. There is a season of beauty and delight which is not 
short. The pleasures of the Spring are soon gone; the joys 
of youth soon pass away ; but not so the joys of religzon. 
Time, which destroys all that we behold, will never de- 
stroy these. They will survive the ruthless stroke of death, 
and flourish immortal in the future world. At Gad’s 
right hand, there is not only fulness of joy, but pleas- 
ures forever more. 


“ There everlasting Spring abides , 
* And never withering flowers, 

‘“‘ There generous fruits that never fail 

** On trees immortal grow. 


 Q’er all those wide extended plains,’ 
“‘ Shines one eternal day ; 
“There God, the Sun, forever reigns, 
“‘ And scatters night away. 


** No chilling winds or poisonous breath 
** Can reach that healthful shore, 

“ Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
“ Are felt and feard no more.” 


How wise and how happy are those who gain these bless- 
ed mansions? Their joys will be as lasting as they are pure. 


** Q glorious state! O bless’d abode! 
“They shall be near and like their God ; 
“ And every power find sweet employ, 
Tn that eternal world of joy.” 


My young Friends, you now enjoy the most important 
period of life you ever will or ever can enjoy. It is the 
Spring of life ; the season for improvement, the season to 
prepare for future usefulness. It isthe season of hope. On 
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the proper improvement of it depends not only your respec- 
tability and usefulness in this world, bat probably your hap- 
piness in the world to come. Religion only can make you 
truly wise, andtruly happy. This is the one THING NEED- 
FUL; the PEARL of GREAT PRICE. 

And now, let me ask, are you possessed ofit ? While it 
is to be hoped, that many of those who read the Guardian, 
can tremblingly answer this i inquiry in the affirmative 3; it is 
to be feared, that there are some who cannot. Suffer me 
then to tell you, my young Friends, however many amiable 
qualities you may possess; however much sprightlines, 
good sense, politeness and mental improvement, your char- 
acters are radically defective without this ornament. This 
alone can finish the picture. This alone can make these 
qualities of real and lasting excellence. ‘This alone stamps 
the true dignity on man, restores the image of his maker, 
and renders the soul lovely in his sight. Your sprightliness 
will fail ; your beauty will fade away ; but the ornament of 
religion will never decay. This pearl will never lose its 
lustre : this flower will never wither. It will bloom forever 
in thé paradise of God. It will shine with unfading beauty, 
when the colour of your cheeks is lost in the paleness of 
death. QO, how glorious is religion! But I have told you of 
only a part of its excellence. Religion is not only necessa- 
ry thus to beautify the soul, to render it amiable in the view 
of God, in the view of holy Angels and holy men 3. but it is 
essential to real and permanent enjoyment. You may in- 
deed enjoy some pleasures for a while without religion. 
But do they ever satisfy you? Do they fill the boundless 
desires of your mind? ‘Do they not often leave an aching 
void in your souls?? Have you not many a time retired 
from your scenes of amusement and gaiety, and wept in 
secret for some unknown guod to make you happy ° 


Can langhter feed the imsnortal mind - 
* Were spirits of celestial kind 

“ Made for a jest? for sport and play ? 

“ To wear out time, and waste the day >’ 


But suppose these pleasures did, for the present, satisiy : 


suppose they left nothing behind; will they last forever ? 
Will they outlive the ruins of time ? Will appreaching old 
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age make no inroads upon them ? Will sickness not wither 
them ? Will they survive the ruthless stroke of death ? Can 
they flourish in the tomb? Ah, deluded Youth ! on foolish 
pleasures bent! how happy wouldst thou be, didst thou but 
know the soul-satisfying, the godlike joys of religion. These 
joys the stroke of adversity can never destroy, nor even the 


cold hand of death take from you., They will outlive the 


wrinkles of age. They-will survive the ruins of time, “ the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” They will 
flourish forever in the region of light and glory. ‘There the 
pious soul will bloom in immortal youth. There, fast by 
the river of life, grows the tree of life, which bears twelve 
manner of fruit, and yields her fruit every month in the year. 
In that happy world, there will be no winter. ‘There, the 
saints will no more be troubled with the cold frosts of spir- 
itual death, nor with the furious tempests of persecuting 
malice. There will be no warring of discordant elements, 
no rage of jarring passions. There will be no long and 
dark nights; the sun will perpetually shine, the flowers un- | 
fadingly bloom, and the birds of paradise never cease to sing. 

Hear then, dear Youth, the voice of the loving Saviour 
calling you to these Heavenly joys— 


Arise, dear youth, on faith’s expanding wing, 
Survey yon fields of ever blooming Spring ; 


Arise, and taste those holy, heavenly joys, 
And pant no more for earth’s deceitful toys. 


THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 
(Continued from page 261.) 





“* A wounded spirit who can bear ?” 





Whoever parts with the Bible and resigns the cheering 
idea of ‘a hope beyond the grave,’ relinquishes all that can 
render human existence comfortable and happy. Men who 
bear the ills of life as they ought to be borne, with a spirit 
of resignation and submission to the divine will, with the 
persuasion that ‘ alf things work together for good to them 
25* 
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that love God,’ derive their consolation and their strength 
from the blessed Gospel; and possess that confidence which 
hath great recompense of reward, that peace which the world 
connot bestew nor take away. What can be more cheerless 
than infidelity, which deprives its votary of the promises, 
the comforts, the prospects of religion, and presents him in 
their stead with the gloomy idea of annihilation! Poor James 
Hodgson found this, and when he conversed with his friend 
Norris, the latter could tell him nothing to console his mind. 
Without work, without friends, without hope, a prey to a 
thousand conflicting passions, his house nearly stripped of 
furniture, his wife constantly in tears, his cupboard destitute 
of food, his breast stung with conscious shame; in the 
morning he said, would it were evening! and when the even- 
ing shades prevailed, he said, ‘ would to God it were morn- 
ing!’ Ashamed to be seen abroad, he kept himself at home ; 
while the sight of his wife and child, whom he had reduced 
to misery and want, pierced him to the lieart. Betty Hodg- 
son endeavoured, however, to cheer his spirits, by now and 
then reading to him a portion of the word of God, and tell- 
ing him of the willingness of God to pardon returning sin- 
ners ; but he refused to be comforted! ‘ How can I expect 
forgiveness,’ said he, ‘how can J, an apostate from the 
truth, a despiser of that which is good, a base incendiary 
of the worst sort, entertain a hope that God will pardon 
me! What shall Ido? whither shall Igo? in what secret 
place shall I hide my guilty head! Ah! my Bible! what 
madness seized me (striking his forehead) to burn my Bi- 
ble! !? His wife started as he uttered the last sentence, 
while he continued, ‘Yes! yes! wretch that I was—it is 
gone—my Bible—(wringing his hands ) my Bible is gone— 
woe! woeis me! for Iam undone!’ Betty still tried to soothe 
him—she told him of the wonderful mercy of God te peni- 
tent transgressors—the efficacy of the blood of Jesus to tan- 
cel sin—and the design of Christ’s death to save the chief of 
sinners—but his mind was fixed in despondency, and in this 
state he continued, till, on account of his great weakness, 
he was confined, first to his room, and then to his bed, where 
his sin was ever before him. By the kindness of some rela- 
tions, Betty, opened a little shop, in which she gained a few 
shillings weekly, by the sale of different articles ; and this 
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kept the family from starvation. Norris, the abandoned 
Norris, sometimes looked in at the shop door, to ask how 
James did, and always told Betty to tell him to stand firm, 
and if he died, to die game / The good woman took care 
to keep at adistance all such miserable comforters, and 
often prayed, that God would smile upon her husband, and 
again restore him to health and to his family, that he might 
live to prove his love to God and his devotedness to religion. 

It happened that a person who had formerly known James 
Hodgson, called one day to inquire for him. He was struck 
when he entered the room, to see the pale gloomy aspect of 
his once healthy and lively friend. He inquired concerning 
his health and the state of his mind ? 

‘¢ My health is gone—and as to my mind, misery reigns 
—here is the seat of my disorder (pointing to his heart) it 
lies here. I am as wretched as a man can be out of hell, 
where I deserve now to be, and whither, I fear, I shall soon 
be sent.” 

‘“‘ Nay, my dear friend, say not so ; there is mercy in the 
heart of our gracious God and Saviour.” | 

“ Not for me /—you don’t know me ; I am an extraordi- 
nary sinner—I have committed actions which deserve all 
that God can send upon me.” 

“ That may be ; but Jesus Christ saves to the uttermost— ° 
to the uttermost, James ; and His blood takes out sins of a 
scarlet hue; it cleanses crimes of the deepest dye.” 

‘¢ Do not flatter me—lI cannot, I dare not hope.” 

‘¢ Shall I ask a minister of the Gospel to visit you ?” 

“ T do not object to see any good man; but what minister 
will visit me?” 

“ Well, James, I will endeavour to bring one with me in 
the course of the day.” 

The minister came soon after. He addressed him in the 
most tender and affectionate manner. 

“Tam sorry, my afflicted friend, I am sorry to see you ia 
this state. Let me ask you, if you retain any principles 
hostile to the word of God, the Bible ? Do any of your for- 
mer sentiments give you support or confidence in this time 
of afiliction ?” 

“ No, no, Sir 5. (shaking his-head ).the principles of infir 
delity.are not formed fora time of affliction. What: I: have 
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read in the accursed publications of Paine will not do now, 
they may do to be talked over at the Red Dragon, by the 
thoughtless and profane, but they are not adapted for sick- 
ness and dying chambers !” 

* Blessed be God! that you perceive their evil tendency. 
Are you sensible that you need a Saviour? Is Christ that 
Saviour ? Do you desire to be interested in His salvation ?” 

James paused—“ I am a sinner—I feel it—Jesus Christ 
ig a Saviour, a great Saviour—but have I not sinned away 
theday of mercy ?—when I burned my Bible! did I not 
forever reject the Son of God, and cast from me His proffer- 
ed grace.” 

“‘ He savestothe uttermost. All manner of sin and blas- 
een! shall be forgiven to the sons of men.” 

“ True, Sir; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost !” 

“Do not fear. Are you truly penitent? Is the remem- 
brance of your sin grievous to you ?” 

“ It is, Sir ; Tam distressed beyond what 1 can describe. 
Yet, if I thought that there was mercy for so great a sinner 

He paused -————“ There‘is,” said the min- 
ister. ‘The eye of James Hodgson brightened as he spoke— 
“ Come my good woman,” added he, “ let us unite io im- 
ploring the mercy of God, and His blessing upon this visit.” 
As he rose from his knees, “ Thank you, Sir,” said Betty— 
“ Thank you a thousand times,” said James, “ when will 
you call again ?” 

“ To.morrow, if possible.” 

‘< T shall be rejoiced to see you.” 

The minister, faithful to his promise, called on James the 
day following, and had the pleasure to learn that he was 
more composed, and more inclined to listen to the truths of 
the Gospel. The infidels in the village regarded all that 
was passing with a jealous eye. Norris especially repro- 
bated Hodgson’s weakness, as he termed it, and the whole 
phalanx united in ridiculing his squemish fears as to futuri- 
ty 





The visits of the pious minister were exceedingly benefi- 
cial. Returning peace of mind brought returning health, 
and the wife of James Hodgson could at length rejoice, not 
only in the restoration of her husband to health, but also jn 
his attention to the various duties of religion. He returned 
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to his Bible with fresh delight, and instituted an altar to God 
in his family. It need not be added, that he became a re- 
cular attendant upon public worship, devoting all the Lord’s 
day to God, and rejoicing to go up to the house of God in 
company, to hear the words of eternal life. His old master 
soon engaged him as a workman, and in time he was ena- 
bled to pay his debts and purchase some clothes and furni- 
ture. 

His next step was to endeavour to convince Norris of his 
error, to persuade hin to abandon the principles of infidelity, 
and to read attentively the sacred Scriptures, but his heart 
was so hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, that all 
that was said appeared useless. In vain did James represent 
to him the evils that infidelity had brought upon himself—in 
vain did he paint, in glowing colours, the crimes to which it 
would lead, that it was a system which afforded no hope to 
the mind, that it was unfriendly to ¢rue liberty, and its abet- 
tors, for the most part, men of an arbitrary and tyrannical* 
temper—unfriendly to every government, and hostileto 
peace and good order, that its waters produced the most de- © 
leterious and destructive effects whithersoever they came, — 
that it rendered men lawless and profane, and took off every 
restraint from the furious passions of mankind. Norris still 
persisted in his opposition to the Bible; “ He Lovep DARK- 
NESS RATHER THAN LIGHT, BECAUSE HIS DEEDS WERE 
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EVIL.” 
: ( To be Continued.) 3 30 
: To the Editor of the Guardian. 
Respected Sir— 


, Having long read, and sincerely admired your pub- 
ication entitied the Guardian, I have at length sufficiently 


* What sort of men,” says Cecil, “ are infidels ? They are 
‘oose, fierce, overbearing men. There is nothing in them like 
sober, serjous, enquiry. They are the wildest fanatics on earth. 
Nor have they agreed among themselves on any scheme of truth 
and felicity. Contrast with the character of infidels that of real 
Chiristians.”— Cecil’s Remains, p. 184. 
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overcome a natural feeling of delicacy and diffidence ( whici: 
almost precludes every effort of usefulness that has any > 
pearance of a public nature,) to venture to address you sir, 
upon a subject inexpressibly dear to my heart—namely, the 
great importance of the right instruction of the rising gen- 
eration. This I think the excellent little Guardian admi- 
rably calculated to facilitate and promote: [ am conscious 
that the approbation of my unskilled pen can be of but little 
consequence, and perhaps of no 'service—stil] I feel con- 
strained to say something where I feel so much. I am a 
widowed mothcr (at a very early age) of several little or- 
phans ; deeply therefore do I feel interested in every thing 
that is for the benefit of children and youth. With silent 
pleasure I have long observed the avidity with which your 
valuable little work has been perused by that class of read- 
ers whose tender minds are like the pliant twig, and have 
felt a secret satisfaction in reflecting, that as the “ twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined.” Oh! how little, comparatively, 
do parents feel the value of putting such books into the 
hands of their children as will eventually promote useful 
knowledge ; and have a tendency to teach them the sweet 
and happy effects of that germ of immense worth—early 
piety : And the importance of keeping from them, every 
thing of that pernicious nature, which will help to lead them 
astray, if not to corrupt their young and glowing imagina- 
tions. Experience has taught me, that if young persons are 
not positively prohibited from light reading, and taught to 
love serious books, by precept and example (so strong in the 
human heart is the propensity to that which is evil) they 
will almost inevitably take a wrong course especially if fond 
ofreading. In early youth I was delighted with romances, 
and novels ; history, as is common appeared dull, and reli- 
gion tedious: I was gay, and at times almost thoughtless ; 
yet, even from childhood, often felt that I was a sinner and 
had my peace to make with a just God : I frequently felt a 
void the world could not fill even in my liveliest moments : 
a deep sense of ingratitude to God who was so bounteous in 
goodness and mercy, to one so unworthy, lay heavy on my 
heart, and I often wept in secret. But to be brief—at the 
age of about eighteen it pleased my Heavenly Father to fas- 
fen an arrow of conyiction—and as I humbly hope and trust 
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create me “ anew in Christ Jesus.” I have oiten wept to 
reflect, how frequently I have been distressed with the ideal 
suflerings of a ficticious hero or heroine, while the real 
agonizing sufferings of him who sweat great drops of blood 
in Gethsemane beneath the dreadful load of the sins of a 
whole world, and cried out under the awful sense of his Fa- 
thers frown—and groaned—and died on the ignominious 
cross on Calvary--perfectly sinless and holy—for sinners— 
and enemies—willingly—when one word could have 
brought legions of angels to rescue him : but tosave others, 
the worst of enemies from eternal death. The considera- 
tion of all this drew not a tear from my eye. Oh! how 
hard is the carnal heart. I mention so much of my own 
past experience to show my deep sense of the need of watch- 
ing over the reading of Youth: of care to give them line 
upon line, precept upon precept. It is (in my opinion) ne- 
cessary to begin to give them religious instruction as soon 
as they can learn any thing. Many pas parents, it is to 
be feared, neglect it too long, thinking that their children 
are too young to understand even the first principles of 
christianity , when they are at an age at which many have 
been made subjects of the new birth. If good seed is not 
very early sown, evil is apt to spring up, and to take deep 
root. I also feel sincerely sensible of the evil arising from 
the too fond indulgence of many parents, who, from a mis- 
taken notion of love and tenderness, omit to train them early 
to be useful—to teach them how to acquire habits of indus- 
try and economy ; show them by degrees how to learn to 
love them, even where circumstances do not render them 
absolutely necessary. Oh! it has often grieved me to see 
children allowed in habits of iadolence, until they hate any 
steady or useful employment ; idleness leads to vice—where 
present situation does got indicate that labour will ever be 
essential or indispensably necessary to procure these con- 
veniences of life. Parents would do well to reflect that we 
live in a changing world. Children ought early to be 
taught that it is “ more blessed to give than to receive” and 
to love to do good. I think it would be well to enforce upon 
them the peculiar satisfaction resulting from devoting their 
little gains, or rewards to a charitable purpose, and to show 
them the excellence of system in every attempt to do good. 
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LECTURES ON THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
LECTURE I. 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—CHRISTIAN SETS OFF GN HIS 
JOURNEY.—-OBSTINATE AND PLIABLE. 





In the library belonging to a certain Sunday School was 
the well known Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, which 
was occasionally lent out to the elder children, and with 
which they were in general much delighted ; so much so, 
that the book was scarcely ever lying by. ;‘for when it was 
known that one scholar would return it, there were sure to 
be three or four applications for the next turn. This in- 
duced the teacher to inquire among his young people, how 
far they understood the book of which they were so fond. 
Some of them, he found, were delighted with it merely as 
an entertaining story ; but there was one or two inquiring 
after its hidden meaning : they had accustomed themselves 
to look out the passages of Scripture referred to, and so had 
gained some general idea of the all-important subjects which 
the author intended to exhibit in the pleasing and alluring 
dress of allegory. Their ideas, however, were very imper- 
fect, and sometimes confused, and when their teacher spoke 
to them about the matter, they were so much pleased with 
an opportunity of gaining a farther insight into their favours 
ite book, and each had so many questions to propose, that 
their teacher kindly offered to go through the interesting 
volume with them, and as far as in his power to solve any 
of their difficulties. 

He began by explaining to them the nature of an allegory ; 
‘Itis,’ said he, ‘a figurative discourse, in which ey 
else is intended than is contained in the words literally ta 
ken. Many of our Lord’s discourses are of this kind ;— 
when he spoke of the ruined repenting prodigal being wel- 
comed home by his kind forgiving father, (Luke xv.) he in- 
tended to represent the tender mercies of a forgiving God 

i towards penitent sinners. When he spoke of the guests 
_ being invited to the feast, (Matt. xxii.) he intended to rep- 
\ resent to his hearers, the rich blessings which are presented 


\\in the gospel,—the freeness with which we are invited to 
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receive and partake of them,—and the indifference and un- 
willingness with which mankind by nature treat those gra- 
cious offers. In the same manner, the worthy author of the 
book before us, under the figure of a traveller pursuing his 


journey toa distant city, designed to represent the progress 


ofa Christian from his first introduction into a course of 
piety and holiness, to his removal by death into the heaven- 
ly city, the new Jerusalem. Mr. Bunyan lived in a time of 
sreat profligacy and persecution, by which he was himself a 
severe sufferer; and some of the particular circumstances 
through which he represents his pilgrims as passing, are par- 
ticularly descriptive of the oppression, persecution, and con- 
tempt, to which persons in his day were exposed by a stea- 
dy and conscientious course of serious godliness. However, 
his general design was rather to bring to view the great 
truths ef Christianity, and to illustrate their practical influ- 
ence on the hearts and lives of genuine Christians, in all ages 
and under all circumstances, 

‘ The first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress was composed — 
in Bedford jail, where the author was twelve years imprison- 
ed for righteousness’ sake. He tells us, that he lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, and there laid him down to 
sleep and dreamed a dream.’ 

James. Do you think it really was a dream, sir ? 

Teacuer. Perhaps some striking, and even leading 
thoughts might be conveyed to nis mind in dreams; and 
from several circumstances recorded in his life, we have 
reason to conclude this was the case. It is very weak and 
foolish to take notice of dreams in general, and especially to 
make them the foundation of our conduct, or our expecta- 
tions 5; yet sometimes it pleases the great God, who has un- 
limited access to the minds of his creatures, to seal instruc- 
tion in the visions of the night,* not by revealing new truths 
which are not contained in the Scriptures, but BY bringing 
the instructions of Scripture with new force and power to 
the mind. Such impressions it would be wrong to disregard. 


* A striking instance of this kind is recorded in the life of the 
Rev. J. Newton, late rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. One some- 
what similar was also recorded in our Magazine for Jan. 18235 
communicated by an eminent minister, since deceased, 
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But I rather suppose, when good John Bunyan speaks of 
sleeping and dreaming in the den, he intends to express, that 
being laid aside, and confined from his usual employments, 
his mind was left at leisure to pursue at length his own me- 
ditations. These meditations naturally turned upon those 
subjects which he considered of the highest importance and 
nearest interest ; and from his extensive acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures, his correct knowledge and quick obser- 
vation of human nature in general, and the particular expe- 
rience of his own heart in the things of God, he was enabled 
to weave his thoughts and meditations into one of the most 
interesting of uninspired narratives, and the most instructive 
of uninspired allegories. Come, Benjamin, tell us how the 
dream or story begins. 

Ben. He saw, sir, a poor miserable man all in rags, with 
-a great burden on his back, and a book in his hand ; and as 
he read the book he wept, and trembied, and cried out, 
© What shall I do?’ 

Tea. This represents a sinner just awakened to a sense 
of his sin and danger. Perhaps he had gone on a long time, 
living just as he pleased, without any concern or anxiety, 
as if this world was every thing, and that he was to live 
here for ever, without being called to any account for his 
conduct. But when he came to read the account which the 
Holy Scriptures give, he learnt that he was a great sinner be- 
fore God, and in great danger because of his sins; and his 
mind was so deeply impressed and convinced of these things, 
that he was in a state of continual alarm and terror to think 
what would be the awful consequences, and whether there 
was any possible way of escape. Conviction of sin is the 
first step in the way of salvation; all persons are not awa- 
kened and brought to God exactly in the same manner 3 but 
of this we may be very sure, that the person who makes 
light of his sins and is carless about his soul, has never yet 
taken one step in the way to heaven, but is every moment 
in danger of falling into that misery which he takes no pains 
to avoid. Well, let us hear whether the poor man told his 
trouble to any one. : 

Nat. Yes, sir, aftera while he told his wife and family 

\ \ \about it, and how the city where they dwelt would certainly 
\ Ye burnt with fire, and the people would all perish, unless 
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tliey found.some way ofescape, which he did not at present 
know of; but they thought he was mad, and so took no ac- 
count of what he’ said , only tried to persuade him out of it. 
Tra. Ifthe Bible be true, he was just beginning to come 
to his right mind, (Luke xv. 17.) and those persons are re- 
ally mad who continue at ease, while their souls are ina 
state of sin and danger. But it is very common for ungodly 
people, when their ‘relations become serious, to treat them 
with pity or contempt, as if they were foolish or out of their 
mind; “ They call evil good, and good evil,” Isa. v. 20. 
In the first part of the pilgrim’s character, besides his anxi- 
ety about his soul, and his deep convictions of sin, we may 
discover two beautiful features of genuine piety. Ist. He 
did not make a show and boast of his religion, but went in 
secret to consider and bewail his lost and miserable condi- 
tion ; he refrained himself as long as he could, that those 
around him might not perceive his distress. Genuine reli- 
gion is of a retiring noiseless nature, and always seeks retire- 
ment. However, his distress of mind increased, and with 
it anxiety for the state of his beloved relatives, for whom he: 
saw just ground of alarm, though they were totally insensi- 
ble ‘ it; and thus again, he discovered the true spirit of a 
Christian, i in his concern for their salvation. He endeavour- 
ed to awaken them to a sense of their danger, but meeting 
only unkindness, ridicule, or neglect, he retired to his cham- 
ber to pity and pray for them there; and also to condole 
over his own misery. Sometimes he walked alone in the 
fields reading or praying, and continuing the same earnest 
ery, “ What shall I do to be saved?” for when a person is 
truly awakened to see the importance of this question, he 
cannot let the matter rest till he has obtained a satisfactory 
answer. We are next informed that the poor burdened pil- 
grim met Evangelist, by whom we are to understand a min- 
ister of the gospel, or some other well-informed and pious 
friend, whom Providence raised up to answer his inquiries 
and direct hissteps; to him he opened his trouble, saying, 
‘Sir, I perceive by this book, (the Bible,) that Iam con- 
demned to die, and after that to come to judgment ; ; I am 
afraid to die, lest my sins should sink me into hell;—and I 
cannot tell what to do, or howto escape.’ The a Ev angelist 
warned him to * flee from the wrath to come:” for this ts 
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the use of seeing our danger, that we may hasten to escape 
from it. But the man said, he knew not whither to flee to. 
Then Evangelist pointed across a wide field, and asked him 
if he saw a wicket-gate ; ; he said, ‘ No.’ Then said the oth- 
er, ‘Do you see yonder shining light 3 r? he said, ‘I think 
do.’ Then said Evangelist, ‘Keep that light in your eye, 
and go up direetly thereto, so shalt thou see the gate, at 
which, when thou kneckest, it shall be told thee what thou 
shaltdo.? The wicket-gate means the way of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. By Christian not being able to sce it, we are 
tounderstand, that a person may be very much burdened 
and distressed because of his sins, who has yet very little 
knowledge of the way of salvation. 
the holy Scriptures, are as a shining light to guide his feet in 
the way ofpeace. ‘The sincere inquirer must keep bis eye 
upon that light,—must search the Scriptures, for they testi- 
fy of Jesus, and by them he wili be directed to Jesus, who is 
the way, the truth, and sarrenve There is great encourage- 
ment to such, however weak and ignorant. ‘ ‘They who thus 
seek for salvation, wishing tor the | pardon of sin, but ignor- 
ant of the way to obtain it, will find that God hears the 
groaning of the prisoner, and that he does not despise the 
prayer of the destitute. He who by his Spirit excites de- 
sires in the soul for salvation, will not “ break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax, till he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory.” 
On receiving these directions, Christian set out in good 

earnest, running with anxious haste, nor looking back though 
his wife and children called after him to return $ we are not 
to suppose by this, that he treated them with rude unkind- 


" ness,—this, religion neither requires nor allows ; but that 


he would not suffer himself to be persuaded or diy erted from 
the care of his soul, which he now saw to be the one thing 
On he went fleeing for refuge, to Jay hold on the 
hope set before him in the gospel, and crying out, ‘ Life! 

life! eternal life!’ Oh, what a glorious hope is this! and 
how well worth every anirituce that it demands: and what 
amercy is it, my dear children, that we too are invited, if 
we feel our burdened miserable state by sin, to fly to the 
same refuge, and assured, that whoever cometh, shall in no 
wise be east out. 


But the word of God, 
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Christian’s departure from his native place, or in other 
words, the alteration in his character and conduct, excited 
the attention of his neighbours as well as of his family, and 
two of his old companions ran after him, to persuade or com- 
pel him to return to his former courses. But he refused 
their intreaties, telling them of the glories which the Scrip- 
tures reveal, and which he was determined to seek after and 
pursue. While he faithfully warned them of the danger 
of their present state, he invited them to accompany him, 
urging what he said by the holy book, which he begged 
them toread. One of them, QObstinate, treated all he had 
to say with profane contempt, and went back reviling the 
pilgrim and his book. Oh | am sorry to say, I have 
known even children who have resembled this man; not 
only obstinately refusing to go themselves in the way of in- 
struction, but endeavouring by falsehood, ridicule, and op- 
position, to draw away, or shame away those who were well 
inclined. Such are awful characters indeed, and there is an 
awful sentence for them if they go on hardened in their sins, - 
Jude 14,15. 

The other, being of a less stubborn disposition, (according 
to his name, Pliable,) was so much struck and pleased with 
what Christian nad said of heavenly glory, that he at once 
determined to accompany him in his pursuit of it. So thex 
both went on together. For the present we must leave 
them, and take another opportunity of tracing their A og 
sress. so Se 
j Q 4 6 
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To the Editor of the Guardian. 


“ For us they sicken, and for us they die.” —Youna. 


Feeling that the example of pious youths has a stronger 
effect on the minds of their companions than the best select- 
ed precepts, I have ventured to send you the memoirs of a 
young lady whose interesting character will be ever remem- 
bered with pleasure by all who had the happiness of her ac- 
quaintance. Should this imperfect sketch chance to meet 
the eye of any of her connections, I hope they will pardon 
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the temerity of one, who, without their knowledge, has en- 
deavoured to portray the character and display a faint pic- 
ture of the virtues of their beloved relative. 

In the summer of 1815, a school in New England was 
blessed with the sensible presence of the Holy Spirit : 
among many interesting subjects of the renovating power of 
Divine grace, was Miss S——-, a young lady about fifteen 
who possessed a singularly strong and discriminating mind, 
which had received allthe advantages of an excellent educa- 
tion, and was matured far beyond the youth of her age. 
Miss S$ , was uncommonly beautiful in her person, en- 
gaging in her manners, and possessed that loftiness of soul 
which imagination affixes to the character of the English 
queen Elizabeth. She had been early instructed by her pi- 
ous mother, in the duties and doctrines of religion, and her 
heart had been occasionally aftected by the truths so affec- 
tionately impressed upon her memory. During the winter 
preceeding the revival, Miss S had been at times affect- 
ed with a sense of sin, and the danger of her state while un- 
reconciled to God; but the world held out to her an alluring 
prospect, and she delayed repentance expecting that in future 
she:'should have more leisure to be good. She returned 
from a visit to her parents at the commencement of the sum- 
mer teri, with ‘elastic spirits, the joy and admiration of her 
sportive companions. Her dress, her manners, her beauty, 
the wealth and reSpectability of her family, all conspired to 
render her an object of admiration to the gay and the fash- 
tonable, who courted her society. But it pleased a mercifu! 
God, torouse her from the dangerous day dreams of pleas- 
ure, which had benumbed her soul, and to shew her, that 
the world which appeared so beautiful was but enchanted 
ground. Soon after her retarn to the seminary, the worthy 
pastor of the parish, called to see the young ladies who 
boarded in the same family with Miss S. Several of them 
had become anxious for their souls, and had requested to be 
instructed in the way of salvation. Miss S. who had been 
formerly impressed by his admonitions, but who had in ap- 
pearance cast off all thoughts of religion, was one of the first 
whom he addressed, in the affecting expostulation of the 

rophet to Israel. ‘“ How shall I give thee up Ephraim? 
~ shall I deliver thee Israel,” &c. The words were blest 
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to her heart, she felt that she had indeed been the obstinate 
sinner pointed out by the prophet, that her goodness had 
been “like the morning cloud and the early dew :” for se- 
veral days her mind was so greatly distressed as to move 
the pity of all who beheld her. A meeting was appointed 
at the house where she boarded, chiefly on her account. 
After the exercises of the evening were over, Miss S. was 
requested by one of the ladies with whom she resided, to 
retire to rest, as all her companions were already in their 
chambers. Oh madam she replied, do not ask me to retire 
to rest, till J have made my peace with God—if I do not 
submit to his will to night, I feel that I never shall. The 
lady replied that if that fear was predominant in her heart 
she might remain longer, and she would sit up with her. 
After a conflict of some hours, ia which she endured such 
agony of soul, as those only can feel, and understand, who 
have felt or witnessed the combat of sin in a mind convinc- 
ed of its duty, but unwilling to renounce the love cf the 
world in order to perform it, she logked up to the lady who 
sat with her, and in the most imploring accents, asked if 
there was no way to be saved but by repentance—the lady 
replied there was none but by repentance and faith in 
Christ. Miss S. then wrung her hands and exclaimed in 
accents of anguish, I must repent, and after a few more 
painful struggles beyond the power of Janguage to dsscribe, 
she retired to the next room, probably for prayer. She re- 
turned in a short time, in a placid frame of mind, her coun- 
tenance calm and serene, the bitterness of sin had passed 
away, and she had undoubtedly submitted to the government 
of God. She sat a few moments absorpt in deep thought, 
and then looked up with a sedate countenance and said, I 
have been thinking over the commandments, and find I have 
broken them all, and then made some pertinent observations 
upon the beauty of the Divine law. This submissive and 
placid frame of mind, increased in the course of a few days 
to perfect jey and lively faith. From that time Miss S. ex- 
hibited a beautiful example of ardent piety tempered with 
the most engaging humility. What before appeared in her 
as pride and loftiness of character, was changed to dignifi- 
ed composure, which enabled her to resist temptation, and. 
overcome every obstacle thrown in the way of her advance- 
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ment in the path of holiness. Miss S. left school in about a 
year after this change had taken place in her character, and 
from that time the writer of this sketch knew little of her, ex- 
cept that she was surrounded by the gay and the elegant, 
with all the pleasures of life courting her attention. Of her 
religious character nothing was remarked except that she was 
active in the charitable societies in the city where she resi- 
ded. The deathof Miss 8. having been noticed, induced 
one of her friends to write to her mother, from whom she re- 
ceived the following letter :— 


July 29th, 1822. 

This morning I received your kind and consoling letter—. 
it was truly comforting to dear M. and myself as the friends 
who loved my lovely sainted S. are now doubly dear to me. 
My tears begin to blind me, but I will endeavour to give you 
a brief account of her sickness and death.—She spent the win- 
ter of 1820 in Georgia, and enjoyed perfect health till the 
May following, when she caught cold which brought ona se- 
verecough. Shetravelled home byland. The first week of 
her journey it rained and she caught an additional cold, and 
when she reached home in June, she was very feeble. We 
immediately took a pleasant seat in the country where she 
enjoyed the benefit of riding on horseback which restored 
her health so far as to enable her on our return to town, 
which was in November, to visit her friends and attend 
church. In January, she Appeared more unwell, but was 
not considered dangerous by her Physician, but her mind 
was greatly distressed ; she said she had been a great back- 
slider, and appeared to herself the vilest of the vile; for she 
had sinned against light, and thought God could not consis- 
tently with his justice, pardon her. I tried to convince her 
that her sins could not be too great for God to pardon 
through Christ who came to save the vilest of sinners—but 
for two months she did not appear to receive any comfort— 
at length she consented to have me send for our goed pastor. 
She opened her mind freely to him and received great satis- 
faction. She considered her sickness as the greatest mercy 
—was willing to suffer every thing her Heavenly Father 
was pleased to inflict upon her, and never did I see so pa- 
tient a sufferer. She took great delight in reading the Bible, 
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and frequently selected chapters for me to read to her. She 
often repeated the 51st and 139th Psalm, read Job and the 
Prophets ; but in the latter part of her sickness she mostly 
wished me to read the New Testament. I sometimes read 
in Doddridge, and frequently in the psalms and hymns, but 
nothing delighted her like the Bible. She continued to de- 
cline, but her disease was so treacherous we were not aware 
of her danger, and thought her on the recovery. Some 
time in March she expressed a wish to live, but desired to 
be informed what the physician thought of her, and wished 
that she might know if her case was desperate. I told her 
the doctor did not express his opinion, but that her brother 
who had just finished his medical studies, thought she might 
recover, but that I was apprehensive that she would not. 
She expressed the same opinion of her case and said she felt 
reconciled to the will of God. As the warm weather ap- 
proached, her cough increased and she grew weaker, but her 
beauty increased, her complexion was like an infant’s, her 
colour never forseok her, her eyelashes grew long and her 
eyes never were so bright and clear. When she saw herself 
in a glass she would say, Mama, I fear my friends will think 
I feign my sickness, I look so healthy. An eminent physi- 
cian was called to visit her ; while he was examining her, 
her penetrating eye discovered his opinion—As soon as he 
left the room she said, Mama, I perceive the doctor thinks I 
shall not recoyer. I was afflicted; she begged me not to 
weep, and added, our Heavenly Father knows what is best, 
he will do right, I am resigned to his will. We had daily 
conversations of a similar nature.—As the season advanced 
the heat became so oppressive, she wished to leave town. 
On the first of June we came to this place, seven miles from 
the city. She bore the ride well and was pleased to breath 
the fresh air, and to see the beauties of nature, but she said 
she should never ride out again and conversed freely upon 
her approaching dissolution. A day ortwo after I was rea- 
ding to herin Job “ Though worms destroy this body,” &c. 
I perceived that she looked a little disturbed, and was silent, 
and for a day or two appeared rather dejected—I judged 
there was something in the passage that struck her with ter- 
ror, and that the adversary was disturbing her tranquility, 
but Waited for her to express herself on the subject when 
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she became more calm and composed. A few days after 
she wished to converse with me about disposing of her 
clothes to her distant connections who were poor, and to 
make arrangements for her funeral. She directed me where 
to find the muslin for her shroud which she had purchased | 
before she was confined to her room—desired to have no/ 
ceremony at her funeral—wished a plain coffin and a plain 
stone. All this she spoke with perfect composure, then ad- | 
ded, I wish to be buried where you Mama can visit my | 
grave often ; this she said with an expression of grief min- | 
gled with tears, but in an instant she became placid and beg- | 
ged of me not to weep—I asked her if she felt perfectly wil- 7 
ling todie? Oh yes mother perfectly willing, I have not 7 
wished to live for any thing but to warn Christians not to 
leave their firstlove. Iam willing to die many deaths, if [ 7 
could save my dear Father or one of my dear brothers or | 
my dear sister from destruction, or any other poor sinner. | 
She then told me that she had been disturbed to think that 
worms should devour her body—but, oh what a trifle to be 
disturbed about, I now glory in God’s way, and added many 
more similar expressions which were all comforting to our 
‘hearts, but which were too numerous to put in the compass 
ofa letter. She expressed great thankfulness to God for 
giving me health to attend upon her both day and night for 
six months. She continued to grow more and more hea- 
yenly minded, till as her friends observed she appeared a 
perfect saint—her only earthly wish was to see her two 
oldest brothers, but that was denied her. One morning we 
thought her dying and called the family to take leave of her, 
she took each by the hand, bade them farewell, then tarned 
her eyes to her sister and said, dear M. I leave you my Bi- 
ble, will you read it through for my sake. She then turned 
and said to me, Mama, there never was a mother loved a 
daughter better than you do me, I am not worthy of so much 
kindness. She then closed her eyes and we thought her 
senseless for three hours. Again she opened them and said, 
Mama, why did you bring me back, I observed to her that 
she had been absent. Oh yes Mama, I was just entering 
eternity, and when I awoke, I was a little grieved to be in 
this sinful world. I asked her if she suffered much, she said 
no, only a little faint. She then lay several hours appar- 
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ently without life, when she awoke and asked for drink, I 


J asked her ifshe knew what we had been conversing about— 
7 she said yes, but she had been praying most of the time, and 
had great comfort. I asked her if her faith was strong, she 


replied, Oh yes, my Jesus was with me—lI fear I shall not 
die till night, but hope I shall not be impatient—God knows 
best. She looked at her hands and observed that the blood 
was settled under her nails, and asked me to see if it were 
the same with her feet. She then continued to move her 
lips in prayer. I asked her if she had her senses—she re- 
plied, Oh yes, but am faint. She lay about a minute with 
her eyes fixed on me, then threw up her hands with a smi- 
ling expression that I cannot describe, said, Oh Mama, now 
I am going—Jesus receive me—and in an instant her coun- 
tenance became animated and angelic, (1 must think some- 
thing like St. Stephen’s,) and in five minutes she slept in 
Jesus. Oh my dear friend, how unworthy am I of being the 
mother of such a saint. She often spoke of you and your 
dear sister with the greatest affection and gratitude, and of 
her other dear friends in. . Idesire your prayers that 
this bereavement may be blessed to us all. 





eae ee 


ROBBING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Sometime ago, when I was taking a journey, I went to see 
the Alum works near Whitby in Yorkshire. Alum is a vir- 
tue contained in certain stones or rocks, which are found in 
some partsof England. These rocks appear to the eye like 
any others, and have no taste of alum. Immense piles are 
made with lares of rock and brushwood, and set on fire. 
They keep burning for many months, and thus the stone is 
burnt into a soft, powdered state. It is then thrown into 
pits filled with water. The water takes the alum virtue out 
of the stone, and is drawn off, after standing some days, int 
boilers. Itis boiled two or three times over, and then put 
into large tubs to cool ; where, mixed with some other 
things, it forms, when cold, into those nice, clear crystals in 
which we see alum. 
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I was taken over the whole of tlie works by a kind, clever 
old gentleman, whg has the charge of the works, and who is 
between 80 and 90 years of age. His company was very 
pleasant ; and as we walked along the high cliffs which 
overhang the sea, he told me many sad stories of men as well 
as cattle, that had been killed by falling over the cliffs ; and 
there was one story which much affected me, and which I 
am now going to relate to my young readers : 

Two little boys, whose parents live in a cottage near the 
cliffs, left home one day on a sad errand ;—-they went to rob 
birds’ nests. Now there are some kinds of birds, which 
make their nests in these clifis over the sea. They bore 
holes in the soft sandy parts, pretty far in, and there lay 
their eggs and hatch their young. As the little boys walked 
along, they might have had some better things to think of, 
than their cruel sport. For a more awful, striking scene I 
never saw. ‘There are not only these cliffs on one side of 
you, many hundred feet high, and the sea below ; but there 
are cliffs as high on the other side above you; and in fact, 
there is every thing to strike the mind with wonder at the 
works of the great Creator. But these little boys, I- fear, 
did not think of any thing, but how many nests they could 
rob, and how many eggs they could carry home. As they 
were going very near the edge of the cliff, by and bye they 
saw some birds fly out just under them ; and they felt sure 
that there must be nests. The clifis were as steep as a 
house side, and the nests low down; and what was to be 
done? After thinking a little, they agreed that one should 
take hold of the other by the heels, and let him down to the 
nests. One wonders at the boldness of these poor lads, but 
what can’t be done, where there’s a will? Well, this plan 
seemed likely to answer, and John took hold ef his brother 
Thomas by the heels. For a little time all went on as they 
could wish: but at length John grew tired of holding. He 
tried to pull ‘Thomas up, but he had not strength. He was 
then forced to say—“ Oh! Thomas, I must let you go, or 
we shall both fall down together !” ‘There was no time to 
be lost ; Thomas replied, ‘“ Let me go—God bless you— 
and the Lord have mercy on my soul !” Upon which he 
fell down, was dashed against the rocks and killed! And 
with what a heavy heart John went back to tell his parents, 
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i} leave my readers to judge. So this was the end of their 
nest robbing. And oh! that I could convince all my young 
-eaders of the craelty of such doings. There are some birds 
which do harm 3 and it is not wrong to prevent the increase 
of such by robbing their nests, because the country would be 
overrun with them, and they would eat the farmers’ corn in 
the fields, and his chickens and eggs in the yard; but to 
rob the nests of poor harmless birds for the pleasure of so 
doing, shews a very unfeeling heart ; and sure I am that no 
good Christian child will take pleasure in such sports. You 
may not come into the same danger as this poor little boy ; 
but you may easily fall out of a tree, or off a wall, and be 
killed; and oh! who would wish to be hurried to the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ from such a work? Dear Reader, be 
yours the pursuits which will bring you peace at the last, 
and which you can bear to look back upon in a dying hour. 
‘“‘ A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast ; but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Prov. xii. 10. 


BITE OF A MAD DOG. 


A book of travels through the south of India has lately 
come out; from which I have taken the account I am going 
to relate. The writer says, “when 1 got to the house of 
iny friend, the clergyman, I found it likely to become the 
house of sorrow. Qn the tenth of last October, his only 
son Jehn was playing with a little dog, which the cvach- 
man had: when all at once the dog bit him twice in the 
arm. Poer John ran into the house, crying a little, as the 
bite was very sore; but not making much noise, lest he 
should frighten his mother. Mr. 5S. as soon as he saw his 
arm, sent for the doctor; who, when he came, dressed the 
wound; but thought there was not much harm done, be- 
yond a little painjand fever. Nearly two months had pass- 
ed away before John felt unwell ; and the bites in the arm 
seemed to be quite healed. But on the 8th December, he 
began to seem shy and not easy: he never lifted his eyes 
from off the ground, or loeked at one in the face. On the 
9tlr; he was still restless, would not take his food, and shew 
Vou. VI. No. 9. 27 
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ed the greatest dislike to drink any thing. The docter was 
again sent for, and gave him some physic; but still thought 
he would soon be well again. At breakfast the next mor- 
ning, which was the Sabbath, I sat next him, and offered 
him a saucer full of tea ; when all at once he became con- 
vulsed and shuddered. ‘Tears started into his eyes ; but 
with a strong gulp he swallowed down the tea, as he saw his 
mother looking toward him. The nature of his complaint 
was now too clear. Most likely the little dog, which had 
bit him two months before, was mad ; and the bite had in- 
fected him with madness too.—Well, John was put to bed. 
His mother staid with him, and I went with Mr. S. to 
church.* None there as yet knew what had taken place ; 
and they could not tell, why this good man’s eyes filled with 
tears, when in the course of his sermon, he spoke of Abra- 
ham, who offered up, at the command of God, ‘his sen, his 
only son whom he loved.’ His voice at length became al- 
most too weak to be heard ; but through a strong sense of 
his holy duty, and the never-failing support of Him in whom 
he trusted, he got through the service of the day. 

« Before we rot home, John had again been slightly cen- 
We found with him, besides his mother, three doc- 
tors and a lady. About two o’clock’ in the afternoon, he 
was more convulsed ; and he could no longer swallow his 
physic. A cure was ‘hopeless 3 ; but to lessen his sufferings, 
he was bled, and then put into a warm bath; but the in- 
stant he saw the water, he screamed, struggled, and shook 
with extreme terror. He was then taken out, laid on his 
bed, from which he did not remove again, as it was thought 
useless to try any thing further. Nothing was done from 
this time, but now and then they wiped from his mouth the 
foam which came up, when the attacks were the strongest. 
He felt a weight at his breast, and could scarcely breathe ; 
which shewed the progress of the disease. All’ this time, 
John only once spoke a word of complaint, and that was a 
very slight one. He said, ‘ it is very sore to die” When 
a little free from sharp pain, he begged his mother to read 


* What a happy thing it is, that there-are now churches built m 
heathen lands, and faithful pastors preaching the Gospel in them 
from time to time to crowds of people. 
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+o him out of a little book of Bible stories. At other times, 
he wished her to sing some hymns. His dear mother was 
in too much troubled to be able to sing ; but she now and 
then read to him the words of a hymn. 

‘When tears flowed down her cheeks, he would say, 
‘don’t cry, dear mama, I am quite happy.’ But when her 
Christian feeling got the better of her sorrow as a mother, 
she once asked him, ‘ whether he did not know that he had 
been a great sinner in the eyes of Almighty God.’—He re- 
plied, ‘Oh! yes,mama; but Jesus Christ died on the cross 
forme.’ * But, Johnny. (she added) do you feel sure you 
shall go to heaven ?°—* Yes, mama; and when [ am an an- 
gel, I will fly behind you, and take care of you.’ 

“ At the times when his attacks were most strong, he 
would never let his mother go near him, lest he might 
chance to biteeven her. He never would confess to her 
that he was in pain ; but always said he was ‘ quite willing 
to go to heaven.’ By degrees his strength failed him, and 
he grew feebler and feebler; and after two hours’ slumber, . 
his soul left its prison, without any pain or struggle. | 

“It was about ten o’clock™at night, that he ceased to 
breathe. I was surprised to see no marks of the pain hé 
had gone through, in his face—it was sweet even in death. 
The corpse having been washed, and dressed in a long white 
robe, was laid out on the bed, in which he used to sleep. 
And the next morning, the poor Hindoos, who greatly lov- 
ed him, covered it with flowers.” 

Such is the story of poor little John, who was bit by a 
mad dog, and died. Iam sure my dear children, it must 
greatly affect you, even to tears. But so long as dear 
Johnny got safe to heaven, it does not much matter by what 
way he went toit. ‘True itis, that his was one of the most 
shocking kinds of death, that any of us can die: but you 
see his Saviour, in whom he trusted, was with him to com- 
forthim ; and though he felt it “ a ‘sore thing to die,” and 
above all to die in such a way, yet he looked to Jesus dying 
for him on the cross, and he had a good hope of going to 
heaven for his sake. And how much we must all feel for 
his parents! He was their son, their only son whom they 
loved. Their anguish must have been keen indeed, to see 
him thus snatched from them. But then, as Christian par: 
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ents, they would think of the mercy of seeing a work of 
grace in lis soul before he left them ; and of the mercy of 
having a darling child safely housed in heaven. There he 
is far out of the reach of this world of sorrow and sin ; and 
—— his Ged will do more for -kim, than the fondest mother 
could. 

May you, dear ehildren, be made ready to follow little 
John to heaven! 


, 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


We were much interested in two Indian lads from the 
Chippeway tribe who were in this city a few days since on 
their way to the Cornwall School. ‘They appeared bright 
and intelligent. ‘They were so anxious to get an education, 
that they came away from their home and committed them- 
selves to the protection of strangers, in opposition to all their 
friends. We hope they will not be forgotten while at school 


—and when they are qualifred by learning and grace, we 
hope they will return and preach the gospel to their breth- 
ren, of whom it is supposed there are more than 20,000. 
Our young readers will recollect the letter we published in 
the last number of the Guardian from one of the Missiona- 
ries among the Choctaw Indians, which stated that there was 
some serious attention to religion among the children in the 
schools at Mayhew and Elliott. We now publish some fur- 
ther particulars as recorded by Miss Burnham the teacher of 
the girls school at Mayhew. ‘These facts shew that Indian 
children possess all the feelings and affections that we do—- 
and although we call them heathen because they have al- 
ways lived in ignorance, yet when they are taught to read 
the Bible and hear about’ God and what the Lord Jesus 
Christ has done to redeem sinners, they find that they have 
immortal souls, and some of them are anxious to know what 
they must do to be saved. And it willbe an awful agerava- 
tion my young friends, if you, who have always enjoyed the 
privileges of the Gospel should be cast out of Heaven through 
unbelief, while these poor heathen children are admitted 
there through faith in Christ 
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Miss Burnham the teacher says :—It has been interesting 
0 witness the affection, which the parents and children have 
manifested towards each other. One who entered the school 
in Dec. 1822, and was named Mary Reed, would be almost 
‘nconsolable. when her parents left her ; and would, for some 
time, go and sleep alone, where her mother had slept, (not- 
withstanding it was very cold,) rather than sleep with her 
associates. Her father once came to see her, and brought 
her many good things, and*a new frock ; and told her that 
her mother would not come to see her any more, if she cri- 
ed at the time of separation. When her parents came again, 
and were about to go away, Mary shook hands with them, 
and then went and leaned her head on her teacher very af- 
fectionately, which her parents saw, and smiling said, “ She 
is your daughter.” 'They all parted very cheerfully. Mary 
sometimes appears anxious about the health of her teacher 
and says, “ Are you si¢k, Miss Burnhasts? Do the girls 
trouble you ? I don’t want to trouble you.” 

Isabella Porter’s mother, when about to leave her chil- 
dren, was told, if her daughter saw her go away, it would 
probably make her feel bad ; for which reason she was re- 
quested to go and not see Isabella again. Her counte- 
nance changed, and she hesitated some time—then looked 
cheerful and said, “ My things are in the school-room ; if 
Isabella can be taken away, until I can get them, I will go 
and not see her.” She took her things as agreed, and went 
out. As she passed the window, the tear of affection stole 
down her cheek. Isabella is a good scholar, possesses much 
of the native cunning, and appears to have a pleasant dis- 
position. 

Hannah Franklin Bradshaw had been in school but a 
‘ew weeks, when the following incident occurred. Some 
little cakes were received in a box from the north. Two of 
ihe cakes were distributed amongst 26 girls. Eachtook her 
share, and appeared very happy, until Hannah, with tears 
running dewn her cheeks, handed her mouthful of cake to 
the one who gave it to her. Inquiry was made if she was 
sick? ‘ No.”? What troubles you? “TI have a little sis- 
ter at home and she has no cake; I don’t want to eat cake 
when my sistemhas none.” On being told that her sister 
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i) .should have something, when opportunity presented, she 


concluded to retain her portion. 

Prutilla Townsley, the “ little sister’? referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, is now at school, has learned her let- 
ters, and appears to be a bright girl. When she arrived, 
Hannah did not at first know her ; but, after looking.at her 


|‘ attentively for some time, went to her with hasty steps, took 


her hand, and they both wept, manifesting all that affection 
and sensibility of heart, which those in more advanced years, 
and of a more refined education are capable of. One eve- 
ning after returning from prayer-meeting, heard Hannah re- 
peating the Lord’s prayer, for Frutilla to repeat after her. 

One cold morning two girls came to the door. They had 
walked 55 miles ; were very thinly clad ; and had nothing 
on their heads or feet. Their grandmother, and the mother 
of one of the girls, came with them. Shivering with cold, 
partly bent over, they were beckoned into the school-room, 
and pointed toa seat. They svon assumed their native dig- 
nity and independence. One cold evening the eldest was 
in tears. Inquiry was made to know the cause. The an- 
swer was, that she chose to sleep onthe fioor and not on the 
husk bed ; for her brother had no blanket and slept on the 
floor. She was persuaded to go to bed, with the promise 
that her brother should have a blanket. 

Nov. 5, Evening. The girls while at work were con- 
versing in their own language, and were desired to speak 
English. One of them, who could speak but very little Eng- 
lish, requested that the one, who was talking, might go 
through with what she had to say ; for she was interpreting 
the hymn, that they had been repeating about the crucifix- 
ion and ascension of our Saviour. When the youthful in- 
terpreter had done, she took the Bible, and selected some 
appropriate passages of Scripture, and read to the other 
children. about Christ’s being crowned with thorns and cru- 
cified, his rising again from the dead and saying to his dis- 
ciples, “ Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;” and added, that this was the reason mis- 
sionaries eame hither. Then she took Emerson’s catechism 
and turned to the place where Christ was represented as 
being crucified between two thieves, and said one of the 
thieves repented of his sins. Then showing the picture tg 
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her instructress, she said, “ Which of the thieves became 
sood ? I think it was the one on the right hand.” 

Nov. 18. One of the girls complained, that another had 
spoken improperly to her. The teacher inquired what was 
to be done, if such large scholars set such an example for 
the others. (The girls were 9 and 10 years old.) One 
immediately said, “ Please to forgive them, Miss Burnham.” 
“Will that do? And suffer them to go on in this way ?” 
She thought not. Inquiry was made of several others, what 
it was best todo. The reply was, “ We do not know ; the 
teacher knows best.” ‘“ Shall each of them have a discre- 
dit mark ?”” ‘To that anumber assented. It was then in- 
quired of the offending parties, if they would forgive each 
other. One chose that the other should have discredit. 
The teacher said no more ; and one of the girls observed, 
“ If we do not forgive each other, our Heavenly Father will 
not fergive us.” Then she explained the meaning of the 
petition,—* forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
in Choctaw, to the unforgiving one ; to which the greatest 
aitention was paid by the whole school. 

No one can have an idea how interesting such scenes are, 
unless they could be placed in the midst of the circle, see 
the fixed attention, and observe their inquiring minds. 

When it was told the children, that if they should repent 
of their sins, and love God, they would go to heaven where 
they would be happy, and never feel any more pain—never 
be sorry or cry any more, one of the dear children inquired ; 
“If you should go to heaven and see all of us go to hell, 
should you not be sorry P” 

Dec. 26. The girls were disposed to make many seri- 
ous inquiries, and many anxious remarks. One said, 
* When I go to breakfast, my heart feels so bad that I can’t 
eat 3” another,—“I think so much about my soul, that I 
can’t sleep. When I go away alone I kneel dewn to pray ; 
the tears come, my heart feels so bad.” One in broken 
English, said to her instructress, “Isn’t the Bible a sort of 
friend to you ?”? “ My mother, when she has been here, has 
heard the girls say the Lord’s Prayer so much, that she has 
most learned it.” “ My mother could almost say the Lord’s 
Prayer when I came away ; she loves to hear about God. 

J used to tell her a great deal.” “ My familyall bad. Miss 
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| Buraham, you must tell us sbout these things every day. 1 
forget.” 

27. After attending prayer meeting, found the girls had 
Spent the evening in prayer, and other religious exercises, 
and were bringing their meeting to a close, by rising and 
singing the doxology. They had read, “Remember thy 
Creator, in the days of thy youth,” and concerning the cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour. 

28. Evening. One is now reading the life of Elizabeth 
Rowe. One committing to memory the 4th Psalm, “ Lord, 
thou wilt hear me when I pray,” and another a prayer in 
the Primer. 3 

March 9. One said, I never viewed things so before, as 
Ihave yesterday and to-day. . I can’t express my feelings. 
I never thought before that food and every thing came from 
God. 

»A number went to another room for religious instruction, 
but one refused to go, saying, “I am afraid they will ask 
my feelings, and I have nothing to tell. I don’t feel any 
thing.” She was told that she could be excused from relat- 
ing any of her feelings, and went reluctantly, saying, “ When 
I look around, and see that others are all Christians, my 
heart is so wicked I don’t like to be there. Afterwards, she 
often referred to that meeting as being the means of doing 
her much good. “I never saw my sins so before,—never 
felt able to pray so earnestly to go to Christ. It seems as if 
I get nearer and nearer to Christ every day. It seems as 
if I could never love him enough.” At another time I have 
not telt bad but once to-day, that was when I was at supper ; 
something told me, I should not get religion: I should be 
ashamed of it.” On another occasion pa said, “ Things 
keep coming into my heart and calling me every way.— 
Miss Burnham, don’t you know I have been angry almost 
all day? Sometimes I want to pray very much, and my 
heart is so hard I can’t.” “ When I think about ‘dying it 
troubles me, so that I cannot sleep. _ It appears to me, that 
if I should be cut down at any time, it would be just in God 
to send me to hell. I think if I should die, I am so wicked 
God would not take me to live with him.” 

At one time when a number were deprived of their books 
for not using them well, they became uneasy, and said to 
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their instructress, “ You have told us it was wicked to be 
idle.” After having been visited repeatedly by persons 
from different parts of the country, who expressed their sur- 
prise that the scholars had made such proficiency in so short 
a time, the girls became surprised in their turn, and a num- 
ber inquired, “ What makes every body talk so? Do peo- 
ple think we can’t learn ?” 

One of the girls observed, “ Sometimes I feel as if I 
could lift up my whole heart in prayer to God, and some- 
times not at all. It seems as if God takes away one load of 
sin, and another comes, and God takes that away. Some- 
times, when I do not think about God all the time, it trou- 
bles me so that I cannot rest. And when I see my brother 
so stupid it troubles me very much. When I look around 
on the scholars it troubles me very much to see them so 
thoughtless.” The same girl was asked if shefshdéuld hate 
sin if there was no future reward or punishment. Her an- 
swer was, “I don’t know. I think I should. It looks bad 
any how.” 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The prejudices which many have against the benevolent 
operations of the present day, usually arise from ignorance 
of their effects. I have seldom known a candid man to dis- 
like them after seeing their tendency. A few years since, I 
knew a man strongly prejudiced against most of eur Benevo- 
tent Societies. He was respected, and was usually agreea- 
ble and polite. But when an Education Society, or a Sab- 
bath School was mentioned, he made.no scruples ig manifest- 
ing his antipathy. It so happened, that one summer a stu- 
dent from College, a charity scholar, established a Sabbath 
School in the neighbourhood of this gentleman. As he was 
winning in his manners, he soon collected all the children in 
the vicinity, except the only child of this man, who, for some 
weeks refused to permit his little daughter, a lovely child of 
eight years old, to atéend the school. But as all her play- 
mates attended, and were delighted with the privilege, and 
aS no bad consequences were seen to result from their in- 
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structions, what by entreaties, and what by a kind request? 
from her mother, it so happened, that on the fifth Sabbath 
after the school was opened, little Clarissa was at 
School, with her blithe rosy countenance, happy among ker 
happy companions. She continued to attend .regularly 
through the summer, and to improve very rapidly. The 
teacher of the School encouraged his little pupils to make 
any inquiries about the texts of scripture which they could 
not understand. It was at the close of a pleasant Sabbath in 
August, when the father called the child to him, and address- 
ed her very mildly, “ Clarissa, my love, are you not tired 
of going tothat Sunday School ? I don’t think you learn any 
thing—I mean nothing that you understand.” ‘ O yes, 
father, I do, a great many things! for to day I asked my 
teacher about that beautiful text, ‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, afd thou shalt find it after many days ;’ and what, 
father, do'you think it means ?” “ Why child, it must mean 
that we ought to be charitable to the poor.” “ Yes, father, 
but do you know why it is like casting bread on the waters ?” 
** No, my love.” ‘“ Well, my teacher explained it to me. 
He said, that in the eastern country, rice and all kinds of 
grain are called bread, even before they are cooked. He 
said, that every year the river Nile, and so of some other 
Eastern rivers, rose up high, and had its waters overflow its 
banks, and all the country round. While the waters were 
thus covering the country, the people went out in their little 
boats, and scattered their rice (or bread) on the waters. 
This was sowing it. It sunk down in the mud; the waters 
covered it; yet the people knew it was not lost ; for in due 
time the waters went off, and then the rice sprung up, and 
they usually had great.crops. This is casting bread on the 
waters ; and true charity is just like it. Is’nt it a beautiful 
verse, father?” “ Yes.”? “ And don’t I learn and understand 
what my teacher tells me?” “ You may go and tell it to 
your mother, my dear.” 

Towards the close of the summer, the teacher was taken 
sick, and was obliged to leave his Sabbath School and Col- 
lege. As he was indigent, the ladies of the neighbourhood 
kindly made him up a.small purse, te bear his expenses. 
One evening little Clarissa came to her father with a very 
earnest look, and says, “Father, will you please to give 
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wie & nine-pence 7” “ What will you do with it, my dear?” 
‘O,[ want it very much, and will not waste it, father.” 
“ But what do you want it for?” “I wish, father, you 
would please to give it to me without asking—I do want it 
very much.” “ I cant’t give my daughter money, unless she 
tells me to what use she is to apply it?” “ Well, father, I 
fear you will not give it to me, but I will tell you. You 
know that Mr. ————, my school teacher, is sick, and must 
goaway. O,hehasbeensokindtome. He is going away, 
and I am afraid I shall never see him again—I wanted to 
give him the nine-pence! you remember how he explained 
to me that beautiful text, ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters.’ ” 
The little girl sobbed, and a tear stood in the eye of the fa- 
ther. He} put a bank note in the hand of his child for her 
sick teacher, and turned aside and wept. He thought how 
he had been taught a lesson of charity by his liftle child; 

how he had opposed the very school where she had been 
thus instructed ; and how he had ever been supremely selfish, 
and sinful. From that hour he became awakened, and was. * 
in great anxiety of mind for some time. He then found 
peace in believing. He is now a firm friend of Education 
Societies and Sabbath Schools ; ; and never thinks of either 
without thinking of the teacher whom he opposed—of his _ 
daughter’s improvement—and of his own hopes of immer- ~ 
tality.—Christian Almanack for 1825. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


Lines addressed to a young lady, who, on passing a grave where 
flowers were growing, wished that after she was dead flowers 
might adorn her grave. 


You say you wish the flowers may wave, 
And blossom on your narrow grave; 
But why an anxious thought display, 
_ About a worthless lump of clay ? 
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When from thy cheek the rose has fled, 
And low in dust thy form is laid, 

And on thy fles!i the worm is feeding, 
Nor grace, nor fair proportion heeding, 


What matter whether the cold turf, 
That presses on thy mouldering earth, 
The flowers of Paradise shall bear, 

Or thorns and brambles flourish there + 


Should thy immortal spirit go, 

To feel the weight of endless wo, 
The vengeance of an angry God, 
And smart beneath his iron rod; 


Say, would it soothe thy wretched soul, 
Or make thy wounded spirit whole, 

If loveliest flowers of earth should bloom, 
On the Jone spot that marks thy tomb! 


And O should’st thou with angels rove, 
In Heaven’s fair amaranthine grove ; 
How worthless would the flowers appear, 
That flourish in a soil so drear! 


Go maiden, higher glories share ; 

Go bend the knee in ceaseless prayer, 
And let each evening’s setting sun, 
Smile on thy works of duty done. 


Then when life’s wintry day is o’er, 
And thou dost sleep to wake no more, 
Sweeter perfumes than flowers can shed, 
Shall consecrate thy lonely bed. 


There orphan’s hallow’d tears shall flow, 
And the lone widow wail her wo, 

Beat her sad breast and lowly bend, 

‘To kiss the sod where rests a friend ! 
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